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But, I repeat, the pressing task is getting started, being 
careful, however, that we are starting with an instrument 
worth while and not a mere shadow." 

GOVERNOR COX'S PROPOSED RESERVATIONS 

In a semi-official interview issued July 9, Governor Cox 
said that he favored certain illuminating and educational 
reservations already implicit in the covenant as adopted at 
Paris, but needing clear statement for the benefit of the 
American voter. In maintaining these reservations he said 
that he thought that he would have the support of President 
Wilson. His suggestions are these : 

• 

"First. That the United States enter into the League of 
Nations with the definite understanding that its purpose is 
world-wide peace, and not in any sense an alliance with for- 
eign powers, and that this understanding be expressed in 
such a way that the United States will be in a position to 
withdraw at the first evidence of bad faith on the part of 
any member nation. 

"Second. That article 10 be accepted with the distinct un- 
derstanding, when the pact is entered into, that the limits 
of the Constitution and the powers it confers upon Congress 
to declare war always to be considered part of the agree- 
ment." 



RUSSIA AND THE POWERS 

After a period of considerable vacillation, with varying 
statements issuing from the Department of State, the 
United States has decided, within certain carefully pre- 
scribed limits, to permit its citizens to open trade with 
Russia. The action nominally has been taken quite inde- 
pendently of the position of Great Britain or France, but 
that it is part of a concerted movement is now clear. It 
is quite in harmony with the British theory that a time 
has come at least for square facing of facts and accepting 
the inevitable. Else why the negotiations in London with 
Krassin, the commissioner of the Russian Soviet government, 
in which Lloyd-George and Lord Curzon participated for 
more than a week, and which terminated with Krassin's re- 
turn to Moscow to discuss the British terms? 

On Krassin's return, July 12, with tentative assent to the 
British terms, debate on the matter began in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Bonar Law, on the 14th, made the official 
statement of the situation, including the problem of setting 
up an armistice in the war between Russia and Poland, 
which was giving the Allied Powers and Supreme Council 
much worry at the time. Mr. Bonar Law said that the 
British note to the Soviet government read thus : 

"That an immediate armistice be signed between Poland 
and Soviet Russia under, which hostilities shall be sus- 
pended. That the terms of this armistice provide, on the 
one hand, that the Polish army shall immediately withdraw 
to the lines provisionally laid down last year by the peace 
conference as to the eastern boundary to which Poland is 
entitled to establish a Polish administration. 

"On the other hand, the armistice should provide that the 
army of Soviet Russia should stand at a distance of fifty 
kilometers east of this line. In eastern Galicia each army 
will stand on the line they occupy at the date of the signa- 
ture of the armistice. 

"That as soon as possible thereafter a conference, sitting 
under the auspices of the peace conference, shall assemble 
in London, to be attended by representatives of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Poland, Lithuania, Lettonia r and Finland, with the ob- 
ject of negotiating a final peace between Russia and its 
neighboring States. Representatives of eastern Galicia also 
would" be invited to London to state their case. 

"For the purpose of this conference Great Britain will 



place no restrictions on the representatives which Russia 
may nominate, provided they undertake while in Great Brit- 
ain not to interfere in politics or the internal affairs of the 
British Empire or in propaganda." 

The note said the armistice with General Wrangel should 
be on the basis that Wrangel retire immediately to the 
Crimea, and that during the armistice this must be a neu- 
tral zone. Wrangel would be invited to London to discuss 
the future of his troops and of the refugees under his pro- 
tection, but would not be a member of the conference. 

"If, therefore, Soviet Russia, despite its repeated declara- 
tions, will not be content with the withdrawal of the Polish 
army on the condition of a mutual armistice, but intends to 
take action hostile to Poland in Poland's own territory, the 
British Government and its allies will feel bound to assist 
the Polish nation to defend its existence with all means at 
their disposal." 

The Department of State, in its official statement of July 
7, said : 

"The restrictions which have heretofore stood in the way 
of trade and communication with Soviet Russia were today 
removed by action of the Department of State. Such of 
these restrictions, however, as pertain to the shipment of 
materials susceptible of immediate use for war purposes will, 
for the present at least, be maintained. 

"Political recognition, present or future, of any Russian 
authority exercising or claiming to exercise governmental 
functions is neither granted nor implied by this action. It 
should be emphasized, moreover, that individuals or corpora- 
tions availing themselves of the present opportunity to trade 
with Russia will do so on their own responsibility and at 
their own risk. The assistance which the United States can 
normally extend to its citizens who engage in trade or travel 
in some foreign country whose government is recognized by 
the United States cannot be looked for in the present case, 
since there is no official or representative Russian authority 
with which this government can maintain those relations 
usually subsisting between nations. 

"The action which the United States is now taking in no- 
wise constitutes a recognition of the validity of industrial 
or commercial concessions granted by any existing Russian 
authority. American citizens availing themselves of the 
present relaxation of restrictions are warned against the 
risks incident to the acceptance of commodities or other 
values, the title to which may later be brought into question. 

"The situation which at present prevails, relative to travel 
from or to Russia, will be unaffected by the removal of trade 
restrictions. Passports for Russia cannot be issued, nor will 
any change be made in the visa regulations now in force. 

"Since it is not desirable at this time to undertake negotia- 
tions with the Soviet postal authorities, the Post-office De- 
partment will be unable to accept mail from or to Soviet 
Russia. There has never been any parcel-post connection 
between the United States and Russia, and this mode of 
forwarding goods is, therefore, unavailable." 

Explaining this order, the Department added : 

"While the indications are that Russia has but a small 
quantity of raw material available for export, that the pur- 
chasing power of Russia is very limited, and that for these 
reasons there will not be any considerable trade, if any, 
with Russia, this government, however, does not feel that 
the law-abiding people in Russia should be deprived of any 
assistance which can be derived from such trading as may 
be possible. 

"The attitude of the United States toward the recognition 
of any faction in control of Soviet Russia has not changed. 
This government is not willing by means of political recog- 
nition to lend positive assistance to a faction whose disre- 
gard of the principles of democracy is evidenced at home by 
the maintenance of a minority despotism and abroad by an 
insidious campaign of propaganda to subvert popular gov- 
ernmental institutions expressive of the will of the majority." 

A QUICK REVERSAL OF ATTITUDE 
That the Department of State has not been of this mind 
long is shown by the text of the following message from 
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Secretary Colby to the American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting June 14, a message read by Mr. Gompers to give 
him and his conservative forces more strength in opposing 
the radical element of the convention. Secretary Colby then 
said: 

"There have been several conferences on the subject of 
removal of restrictions against trading with Russia. These 
conferences have been held in Europe and their course has 
been carefully observed by this government. They have so 
far been void of result. The Soviet government is insistent 
upon political recognition as a condition precedent to a re- 
newal of any commercial contract. 

"While this government has no desire to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Russian people or to suggest the kind 
of government that they should have, the existing regime 
in Russia does not represent the will or consent of any con- 
siderable proportion of the Russian people. It repudiates 
every principle of harmonious and trustful relations, whether 
of nations or individuals, and is based upon the negotiation 
of honor and good faith and every usage and conception 
underlying the structure of international law." 



GERMANY'S "INTELLECTUALS" 

Professor Skillings, of Middlebury, Vt., who went to Ger- 
many last winter to confer with the universities about an 
Anglo-American University Library for Central Europe, 
wrote home to Miss Carrie W. Ormsbee, Brandon, Vt, a 
letter, part of which we quote. She will be glad to send to 
Professor Skillings the names of any American academic 
men who are interested in the plan. The letter says : 

"Germany is quite broken in spirit and in despair. I did 
not hear a single expression of ill will toward America. 
They are hungering in mind and soul for contact with the 
intellectual world outside. If we believe in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, here is an opportunity. Everywhere 
I was cordially and gracefully received and all possible co- 
operation promised. 

"The plan was inaugurated here (England) among uni- 
versity men, and we are corresponding with America with a 
view of getting an organization started there. Perhaps you 
know some influential person to whom you could send the 
inclosed statement. As soon as the organization is com- 
pleted, we wish to raise funds for it among interested peo- 
ple — German-Americans and others. If you know of any 
names, I would be'much obliged to receive them. 

"Democratic ideas are stirring among the younger genera- 
tion in Germany. If they can only recover from their fear- 
ful demoralization and get foreign credits and sympathy 
from the outside world, they will stave off Bolshevism and 
may have something to teach us about real democracy. . . . 

"While the Allies are recovering and getting further away 
from war conditions, Germany seems to be sinking deeper 
in the mire." 

Gratifying is the evidence that "feeling" against Austrian 
scholars is abating among British academic men. Word 
comes from Vienna that the universities of England, as a 
body, have invited the professors of the universities of 
Austria, especially those in Vienna, to come to England this 
summer and be the guests of English investigators, authors, 
and teachers. All expenses of travel and living are to be 
borne by the hosts. The invitation has been accepted, first, 
as evidence of the good-will and courtesy of the hosts, and, 
secondly, as an indication that the era of "hate" is passing. 
While in England these Austrians may use the laboratories 
and the libraries and continue any research work that it 
pleases them to take up. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Promotion of knowledge respecting disease and 
its prevention and cure is taking on international aspects 
in new forms today. The death during the past month 
of General Gorgas, the great American sanitarian, who 
had transformed conditions in Cuba, Panama, and on 
the west coast of South America and who was en route 
to East Africa when he died in London, has called atten- 
tion to the service which experts of his type are now 
rendering governments and peoples without ever raising 
issues of nationality. It is the human not the "patri- 
otic" point of view they take. The Minister of Educa- 
tion in the British Cabinet, Mr. Fisher, well stated this 
attitude in the letter which he sent following the Rocke- 
feller Foundation's unprecedented gift of $4,000,000 to 
the University College Medical School, London. He 
said: 

"The spirit of science recognizes no national boundaries ; 
its service is given to humanity as a whole, and its votaries 
among all nations are united in a world-wide league to im- 
prove the common lot of all mankind. The past history of 
your foundation had already amply proved its title to a 
leading place among tbe disinterested champions in this in- 
ternational campaign for the reduction of ignorance and 
suffering, and it little needed this striking example to ad- 
vance its claim. 

"I am sure that I speak for all who have at heart the 
progress of medical science and of international solidarity 
in thanking you for the benefaction which, with a magnifi- 
cence characteristic of your great people, you have placed at 
the disposal of our University authorities in London. It is 
my hope, as it is my belief, that the opportunity which you 
have placed within the reach of our English men of science 
may enable them to make a great and lasting contribution to 
medical knowledge and to produce results which will benefit 
mankind in all parts of the world." 

Dr. Clay MacCauley, retiring from service as rep- 
resentative in Japan of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, working for over thirty years in behalf of re- 
ligious liberalism in Japan and for a better understand- 
ing between America and the Orient, will sail for 
America oh the Columbian from Yokohama on July 23. 
For some time Dr. MacCauley has been a vice-president 
and member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society of Japan. 

An International Chamber of Commerce, with 
delegates from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Belgium present, met in Paris early this 
month, and thus brought to fruition plans which had 
been outlined prior to the war, but of necessity held up 
while it was being fought. Ultimately it is planned to 
include all nations within the organization, and the 
sooner peace comes the quicker will this result be at- 
tained. To the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and especially to two Boston men of affairs, 
E. A. Filene and John H. Fahey, is this broadening of 
the range of the principle of internationalism due. The 
next meeting will be held in London. In an official 
resume of the work of the session just held it is stated 
that : 



